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War By Newsreel 


The outbreak of total war on the west- 
ern front has left the five American news- 
reel companies somewhat in the dark concern- 
ing the nature of their coverage of the 
greatest news event of modern times. The 
censorship which holds the press and radio 
in rein is even more severe on films, im- 
posing an almost blanket control on this 
most important news medium. 


Stories by foreign correspondents of 
American newspapers are trimmed to suit po- 
litical and military needs, but the jour- 
nalists have the privilege of seeing a lit- 
tle, asking questions and writing their own 
stuff. Newsreel correspondents jhave no 
such advantages. Foreign cameramen employed 
_by American newsreel companies, having a 
peculiar war-time value, find themselves 
in the army and American cameramen find 
themselves at some distance from the news. 
Peace news is shot by young boys. 


The drafting of American-employed for- 
eign cameramen leaves them for the time be- 
ing in a dubious position on American pay- 
rolls, andtheir films, shot under military 
orders, have definitely become army or gov- 
ernment handouts. Should a cameraman of 
one company obtain independent footage, he 
must share it with other companies more or 
less equally. Since all films become of- 
ficial, no matter who does the camera work, 
competition, when itexists at all, is more 
in the shipping than the shooting. 


countries in or near the war. 


Some differences exist between the 


In Germany 
all film production is under the Propaganda 


(Continued on Page 2) 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The FILM and the WORD. One is hoary. 
The other forty years young. Centuries have 
shaped play, poem, novel, and essay. Forty 
years have brought as many forms to the 
film. The regular theatrical film is but 
one aspect of a great newart. Experiment- 
ers are at work on productions that are 
different and that make film history month 
after month ~- documentaries, newsreels, 
lyric, fact, industrial, educational films . 


One publication covers all the news 
of this field -- FILM NEWS -- a new journal 
for a new work. With the June issue, FIIM 
NEWS will have been published for six months 
without cost to the reader. Starting as a 
News Letter service fora few hundred news- 
papers and selected readers, it has gradu- 
ally become a broad news service for pro- 
ducers, distributors, and users of films. 
In a few months it has grown a_ thousand 
per cent - by request. Its demand-growth 
has been natural, a confirmation that its 
service is unique. Little that it prints 
is printed elsewhere. Publication in New 
York, with correspondents in Hollywood, 
Washington, and London, assure a continua- 
tion of an exclusive film coverage at key 
centers. 


With the July issue (Vol. 2, No. 1), 
therefore, we are asking our readers to 
subscribe at one dollar a year. 


Just drop the enclosed postcard in the 
mail. 


SUBSCRIBE TO FILM NEWS 


War By Newsreel (Continued) 


Ministry and no outsiders are taking pic-— 
tures. Always camera-minded Germany has 
given the film a high place in military and 
propaganda strategy. It is said that Ger- 
many has more cameramen in the war than any 
other country, and certainly there is no 
shortage of reels favorable to the Nazis 
shipped from Berlin via Lisbon and Clipper 
to the United States. Most of this mate- 
rial becomes available toall American news- 
reel companies, the largest recipient be- 
ing Fox Movietone which still has a German 
company, Foxtonendewochenschau. The Amer—- 
ican company knows little of the situation 
of its German company; no money has been 
obtained by Fox from Germany inmany a year; 
and although large quantities of film are 
received from Foxtonendewochenschau, their 
source is the Propaganda Ministry. All cam- 
eramen are in the German army, and, it is 
understood, have the same status as regular 
soldiers, being in fact just that. 


German war-newsreels, 
Nazi, appear as dehumanized, machine-age 
spectacles, terrific in fireworks, devoid 
of the realities of mutilation and death. 
Tanks andaircraft destroy enemy fortifica- 
tions. No one is hurt. From a distance, a 
town is gutted by bombs. No one is killed. 
Blasted, smoking, elegant ruins emerge. The 
spirit is heroic. The mood is the mystic 
inevitability of the march of the German 
machine. 


thematically 


To obtain German Films, American news-—- 
reels are required by contract to submit 
to German restrictions on presentation and 
commentary. The Nazis, thus, througha long 
range control over cutting, editing and 
titling, prevent their propaganda from being 
used against them. 


Not always, however. An instance of 
propaganda turning on its maker occurred 
toward the end o7 the Polish campaign, re- 
sulting in a newsreel scoop. Films of the 
Westerplatte Battle (the mopping up of Po- 
land) were joyfully shipped out of Germany 
to the agents of the American companies in 
Holland, and were relayed on their long 
roundabout journey to the United States. 


One agent, previewing the films in Holland, 
concluded that they were the worst possible 
propaganda for Germany inAmerica. Chancing 
the loss of the film altogether, he flew to 
London and put the German propaganda into 
the Lion's mouth. The British propaganda 
minister agreed with him that the German 
reel was good British propaganda, and passeq 
it. Flown directly to the United States, 
it gave his company a five-day shipping beat 
over the other four companies. 


To be sure of the effect, the American 
editor tagged on Polish pictures of the 
human side of the Nazi spectacle. Most 
Allied pictures counter German heroics by 
stressing human appeal, portraying body hor- 
rors and refugee misery. 


In France, drafted cameramen are re- 
garded asa special group with professional 
film-making status, according to reports 
received innewsreel offices here, and this 
situation explains why many of them remain 
on American payrolls. Since most films re- 
leased are government handouts, the oppor- 
tunity for competition is slim. All com- 
panies receive the same films at the same 
time. Even in transportation competition 
is sometimes abridged to save shipping costs 
on identical reels ($9.00 a pound on the 
Clipper), the five companies occasionally 
pooling their interests bysending one nega- 
tive to one American company which divies 
up prints in New York. Although Paramount 
and Fox make an English and French reel, 
the other companies hold their own through 
the swap system with native companies. 
French newsreels showing inFrance are once- 
weekly releases, hence longer. 


tributed toadvertising and government sub- 
sidy. Now, of course, 


program. 


is 


In England some initiative is permitted 
on non-military subjects. Inthewar there 
may be different pictures of the same thing, 
but all cameramen are given a prescribed 
subject toshoot. As a result, competitive 


Some Ameri-, 
can newsreel men criticized pre-war French’ 
newsreels for aninferiority which they at-_ 


the French newsreels § 
are incorporated into the national defens@ 
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jnterest has languished there too. Fox 
controls British Movietone News; Paramount, 
British Paramount News. Others are served 
by Gaumont. 


° 


™ Before the recent German invasions, 
, | independent work was done in Holland, Bel- 
q gium and Norway. Two Paramount men were 
evacuated from Namsos with the British 
troops, as was Fox's British Movietone cam- 
1 | erman. Another Fox man is now with the 
' | British forces at Narvik and Pathe is re- 
‘| ported to have one somewhere in Norway. 
’ | All American newsreels have active offices 
in Stockholm, and several men are roving 
through the censor-laden Balkans and Italy. 


Before the war three American companies 
had exchange associations with foreign news-— 
reels, and to a limited extent these ar- 
rangements still prevail. Paramount and 
Fox once owned foreign language reels in 
Many countries. Both lost money on the 
proposition, but found that it helped in 
coverage costs and in booking American fea- 
» ture programs, including news, in those 
countries. Most of these reels have folded 
up. 


Not only are no outside cameramen al- 
lowed in Russia, but no films on the inva- 
sion of Finland have been made available 
through sale orexchange, by Russia on that 
unpopular enterprise. Newsreel companies 
regard the absence of Russian government 
} films as remarkable in view of Russia's 
well-known interest in films and the noting 
of cameras among Russians in films from the 
Pinnish front. Paramount once hired a Rus- 
‘lon cameraman who was decorated by his 
fovernment for his work; later he was sent 
wto jail for fifteen years during one of the 
purges. Russia seems uninterested in the 
kind of fragmentary propaganda that is pos-— 
Sible innewsreels, caring only for feature 
pictures with the full thesis. 


The Clipper neutrally packs German and 
Allied reels side by side at Lisbon, both 


sides providing hundreds of thousands of 
feet. Editors on this end complain of too 
much expensive and useless footage. Large 
amounts are said to be either too obviously 
propagandist or monotonously repetitious. 
The amount of incoming footage, too, is out 
of proportion tothe one-reel, twice-weekly 
release of the American companies, making 
the newsreel relatively the costliest of 
current films. 


All companies hope for better pictures. 
Every British ship, itis reported, carries 
a 16mm camera, and, therefore, naval pic-— 
tures are shot inthe smaller size. Blowing 
them up to 35mm results in loss of quality. 
None of the war film material from any 
country is technically good. Films are shot 
with hand cameras, under adverse circum- 
stances, and are duped six or seven times 
before reaching the exhibitor. The first 
actual fighting pictures came through in 
May, best ofwhich were of the naval battle 
for the control of Norway. Naval and refu- 
gee material has been superior to land 
fighting films. The most spectacular land 
pictures were those shot early in the war 
on the conquest of Poland. 


March of Time, which is not interested 
in spot news, has had crews in London and 
Paris shooting war background for the last 
eight months. A half-million feet of film 
have been stored up on the Allied home front, 
showing industries, war preparations, re- 
hearsals, manoeuvers, etc. Although some 
of their men were drafted, they are still 
shooting. 
actual fighting material by purchase. Sto- 
ries are planned on France At War and England 
at War, the latter chiefly about the fleet. 
Two camera crews are in the Far East; one 
is enroute home fromthe Dutch East Indies; 
another is in Hong Kong. 


There is naturally little public in- 
terest here inthe Far East as the war comes 
to ahead inEurope. But all companies have 
roving men there andmost of them have rela- 
tively greater freedom thanEurope now pro- 
vides. 
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The company expects to obtain 


Despite the limitations in coverage 
which prevent the newsreel fromshowing many 
phases of the war, the films now reaching 
the American public do perform a useful 
function in giving a visual sense of war 
conditions. And although much good spot 
news is held back by censorship offices, 
this war is getting unprecendented film 
coverage. When it is over we shall probably 
have the opportunity of seeing it in detail 
on the screen - shot by shot. 


KOK 


' War pictures make only fair box office 
in newsreel theatres but the reaction in 
regular theatres is indispute, -— and therein 
lies one of the important problems in the 
development of the newsreel. At present 
the five American newsreel companies are 
owned by five major motion picture compan- 
ies: Fox Movietone News, News of the Day 
(formerly Hearst, mow M-G-M), Paramount 
News, Pathe News (RKO) and Universal News- 
reel. The principal interest of the parent 
companies is in the theatrical film, and 
newsreels are booked by them along with the 
regular output. Hence, newsreels have only 
an entertainment outlet. 


The dominent entertainment theory of 
Hollywood is escapist. Newsreels are by 
nature realistic. Showing the best enter- 
tainment feature along with the best real- 
istic newsreel would be burning the candle 
at both ends. But candles do not burn at 
both ends. The present tendency is tosoft- 
pedal the newsreels, thereby stunting their 
developement asa news medium. The escapist 
newsreel is simply escaping from the news. 


Theatre managers sometimes throw out 
even the subdued newsreel that is produced 
today, contending that wars (and strikes 
and other social conflicts) have no place 
ina program of melodies and romance. Audi- 
ence polls by theatres corroborate the mana- 
gers. But newsreels have taken their own 
polls through cameramen scattered over the 
country, and they find that people do want 
the serious news in films. 


There is no doubting the contention 
that newsreels conflict with the romantic 
theatre; likewise, there is no doubting 
that the public wants film news. Solution? 


-4 


Newsreels need more production units and 
additional areas ofdistribution: newsreel 
theatres, schools, churches, clubs, homes, 
libraries and countless small auditoria., 


Meanwhile, the propaganda control in 
Europe and the entertainment purpose of 
newsreel outlets in America, together cur. 
tail screen views of the war. 


U. S. Film Service 

The end of June will be the end of 
U.S. Film Service. All efforts at courting 
the Congress have ceased, and the organiza- 
tion is resigned to its fate. Despite the 
Congressional coldshoulder, the group which 
made film history with The Plow and The 
River can look back on itself as one of the 
most stimulating documentary groups ever 
organized. Those two films have been given 
over tothe Department of Agriculture. Two 
other films nearing completion, Flaherty's 
AAA film and Ivens' REA film, have beenre- 
turned to their respective agencies. The 
AAA film needs three weeks more shooting, 
according to Flaherty; the REA film will 
be ready in about a month. 


Contract has been signed with Columbia 
Pictures for the release of Fight for Life 
on a percentage basis. Government share 
in the receipts will go directly into the 
Treasury. FS hadexpected to give the pic- 
ture full promotion under the Government 
in this arrangement, and will now leave be- 
hind a few of its members to assist in ex- 
ploitation. Columbia plans for key openings 
soon, to be accompanied by a specialized 
campaign. Each sale will be separate — no 
block booking. 


Film critics and a large appreciative 
audience regret the passing of this organi- 
zation. Numerous articles in the national 
press have expressed this regret, and some 
columnists have critized the Congress for 
killing it. Now that Washington has been 
overwhelmed by the spirit of national de- 
fense, a newsuggestion is made, expressing 
what some legislators recently feared: Betty 
Hynes, Drama Editor of the Washington Times- 
Herald writes: “It might not bea bad idea 
to make him (Lorentz) czar of our motion 
picture propaganda. Let's call it that, 
recognize our need forit - and let's, above 
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all, get going." 


Lorentz is going to Hollywood the first 
week in June to oven Fight for Life and 
straighten uphis affairs there. It is re- 
ported that he may set up his group as an 
independent producing unit. 


New Frontiers 


Floyd Crosby has been added to Joris 
Ivens' production crew working on a film 
for the Educational Film Institute of New 
York University. The picture is tentatively 
called “New Frontiers." Locations have been 
lined up in the West, mainly in Colorado, 
and shooting will start June 8. 


Negro Education 


American Film Center's committee on 
the film on Negro Education (see FILM NEWS 
for May) met in Atlanta on the seventeenth 
of May fora conference ona draft treatment 
prepared by Film Associates, the producing 
company. Shooting is under way following 
revisions suggested by the committee. Cam-— 
eraman Roger Barlow, recently returned from 
Canada has joined the crew working on loca- 
tions in the South. Release date will be 
some time in July. 


Dick Into Dial 


Having expanded activities to include 
short subjects for theatrical release as 
well as documentaries, Lee Dick, Inc., has 
changed its name to Dial Films, Inc. The 
firm isin negotiation with a major company 
for the production of shorts with documen- 
tary interest. 


The Lee Dick, Inc. short subject, Men 
and Dust, premiered on April 22 at Joplin, 
Missouri, will open atthe New York Theatre 
beginning June 6. The picture was filmed 
by Sheldon Dick, in the silicosis and tu- 
berculosis lead-and-zine miningarea of 
Oklahoma, Missouri, and Kansas, and has been 


endorsed by trade-union and health organi- 
zations. 


Your Money's Worth 


Production onthe fourth in the series 
GETTING YOUR MONEY'S WORTH consumer films 


will soon begin under the direction of Julian 
Roffman, according to the producers, Con- 
temporary Films, (1451 Broadway, New York 
City). Victor Kandel and Robert DelDuca 
are associates in the production of the 
series. 


The fourth subject will deal with the 
problem of dieting and reducing, and will 
portray "the various mechanical and medical 
reducing nostrums on the market and will 
point out the proper method for a reducing 
program." 


Previous subjects in the series were: 
(1) Consumer's Union research laboratory 
examining shoes for paper composition, and 
testing milk (a Film and Photo League pro- 
duction). (2) About razor blades and face 
powders, based onConsumer's Research data. 
(3) What tolook for when purchasing a sec- 
ond-hand automobile. These will be shown 
at the World's Fair Little Theatre this 
summer. 


Samuel Gompers 


"Why don't you make a movie on Sam 
Gompers"? asked aChicago delegate from the 
floor of the last AFLconvention. The movie 
will be made, not by the AFL but by the 
American Pictures Corporation of New York 
City (1270 Sixth Avenue) a new producing 
company interested chiefly in making bio- 
graphical films about great Americans. The 
Life of Samuel Gompers isthe first produc- 
tion announced, and four other stories are 
in preparation. 


A second treatment of the Gompers story 
has been completed by Geza Herczeg, 1938 
Academy Award winner for the story and 
screenplay of The Life of Emile Zola, and 
he is now at work on the screenplay and 
shooting script. "As inthestory of Zola, 
Herczeg is developing his theme so that the 
intimate life of his subject parallels his 
work," according toan announcement. Samuel 
Gompers' son, who has made available pri- 
vate material relating to his father's life, 
is reported to have seen and approved the 
Herczeg story. 


Reports in film newspapers of an AFL 
tieup, plans for roadshowing the film through 
the AFL, and contracts with Luther Adler, 
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Ruth Gordon, and Claude Rains are emphat— 
ically denied by Sidney B. Weill, vice- 
president in charge of production. 


The idea ofthe story was independently 
conceived, andthe AFL has no official con- 
nection with the production, according to 
Weill. The labor organization has, however, 
contributed the use of its records and the 
advice of its leaders, particularly Matthew 
Woll, who were associated with the former 
AFL president. The company disavows any 
propaganda purpose inmaking the film. Pro- 
duction is expected to begin early in July 
in New York ona budget of 350 to 500 thou- 
sand dollars. 


National Youth Administration 


The National Youth Administration re- 
cently finished two more one-reel, silent, 
color pictures, portraying NYA projects in 
different parts of the country. One was 
made in Idaho, and is called NYA on the Farm; 
the other was made in the southwest, New 
Mexico and Arizona, and is called NYA in 
the Land of Coronado. Both are ready for 
release. A third film (two-reel, color ) 
to be called NYA On Negro Youth, shot largely 
in Georgia and Alabama, will be ready for 
distribution in about a month. 


Washington 


Department of Interior Motion Picture 
Division is out of money and inactive. The 
Division has its equipment, but the camera- 
men have left and only still photographers 
remain. The department never hada regular 
appropriation for films, but drew its funds 
from the CCC, Farm Credit, and other agen- 
cies. 


Agriculture's filmdepartment is thriv— 
ing. The value ofits films is well recog- 
nized by farmers and the farm bloc in Con- 
gress supported an appropriation specific-— 
ally for film work. This would indicate 
that the instructional film did not get the 
axe in principle whenU.S. service 
went down. 


CBS 


Film information is planned by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System as a service 


in connection with its School of The Air 
series (1940-1941). The list of films, 
which will be printed in the program's bib. 
liography, has been prepared by the American 
Film Center. AFC is negotiating with the 
American Library Association to obtain the 
cooperation of local libraries as informa. 
tion and booking centers for the films. 


Canadian Production 


To show something of the ways in which 
typical Canadians have affected and are af. 
fected by their natural environment, is the 
object of aneducational series of the Can- 
adian Government Motion Picture Bureau, ac- 
cording to Stuart Legg, Associate Producer 
ofthe Bureau. The first twoofthese films 
will be called respectively Toitlers of the 
Grand Banks and Farmers of the Prairies. 
The series has thus occasionally been re- 
ferred to as a human geography series, al- 
though there is no film of that actual ti- 
tle. The subsequent three films in the 
series will deal with the West Coast Lun- 
berman, the workers of the waterways, and 
the Eskimo. 


Another current Canadian Government 
series of the National Film Board —- Public 
Information films, is entitled "Canada Car- 
ries On," rather than "Canada at War” as 
previously reported inFILM NEWS. Atlantic 
Patrol, the first of the series, contains 
no existing material from England or other 
places, but was shot entirely in the Atlantic 
and the Canadian Atlantic coast. 


John Grierson, Commissioner of Canada's 
films, has returned to Ottawa from Australia. 


American Library Association 


The public library's responsibility in 
the distribution of films was the subject 
of two meetings held by a joint committee 
set up by the American Library Association. 
Members of the Committee whose purpose is 
to make a study of the problem are: Mary U. 
Rochrock, Supervisor Library Service, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, chairman; George Freedley, A.L.A.; Mrs. 
Aubry Lee Hill Graham, A.L.A.; Charles F. 
Hoban, Jr., American Council on Education, 
Motion Picture Project; Marguerite Kirk, 
A.L.A; Eleanor Mitchell, A.L.A.; Donald 
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Slesinger, American Film Center; J. C. Ward-— 
law, Association of School Film Libraries. 
At the first meeting in New York City at 
the office of the American Film Center, 
Mr. Gerald McDonald of the New York Public 
Library was selected to conduct the survey; 
and at A.L.A.'s recent convention in Cin- 
cinnati, his comprehensive outline was ap- 
proved by the committee. Included is a 
study of some of the experiments already 
under way and several prospective ones which 
should be in operation in the fall. The 
survey will take about a year to complete 
and will result in a series of specific 
recommendations, according to the committee. 


The Motion Picture Bureau of the YMCA 
(347 Madison Avenue, New York City) is one 
of the largest distributors of 16mm films 
in the United States, according to 1939 
figures recently released. The Motion Pic-— 
ture Bureau supplies pictures ona free and 
nominal rental basis to churches, clubs, 
schools, colleges, industries, and YMCAs. 
Its library includes educational, scenic, 
religious, government, industrial and en- 
tertainment feature films in1i6mm only. No 
liquor ever appears inany Y films, and two 
WCTU propaganda films are included in its 
catalog. Audience reaction is always taken 
and a report made to industries sponsoring 
industrial films. 


In 1939, a total of 127,000 reels were 
shipped out of New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco exchanges. The total number of 
organizations applying for filmservice dur- 
ing the past year were: 611 colleges; 2760 
senior high schools; 2513 junior high 
schools; 790 churches; 733 clubs; 755 dif- 
ferent industries; 346 YMCAs; and 1621 mis-— 
cellaneous groups, or a total of 10,129 - 
58% formal education and 42% community or- 
ganizations. 


26 million persons were in attendance 
at the exhibitions in which a total of 
375,000 reels were screened during the year. 
This volume represents only 62% of the de- 
mand made onthe Bureau, leading the Bureau 
to seek arevolving fund with which to meet 
its full demand. 


Swim 


Everything about swimming - from fun- 
damentals to advanced strokes is shown in 
three sound films (16mm) produced by the 
Department of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the American Red Cross and the American 
Film Center. Based ona coordinated system 
developed by the American Red Cross, they 
have been successfully employed by Red Cross 
Aquatic Schools. Under-water instruction 
shots area feature. The films, eacha unit 
of a complete course in swimming, entitled 
The Beginner, Getting Afloat, and Advanced 
Strokes, are available for purchase through 
the American Film Center. 


Sweden 


One of the most active visual educa- 
tion projects inthe world is in Sweden. The 
Department of Education there has assembled 
what is said to be the largest existing 
film library of school material. 


About 25 years agoSvensk Filmindustri 
started producing educational films and pub- 
lishing catalogs for distribution to teach- 
ers. The project was handled by the School 
Department of SFI and still has no official 
connection with the government. Committees 
of teachers andspecialists advised on pro- 
duction and evaluation. Some films have 
been imported fromRussia, Germany, France, 
Denmark and other countries. The United 
States has not been favored and less than 
50 American films are in the present li- 
brary. Most of the films, however, are 
produced inSweden especially for this pur- 
pose. At first they were made in 35mm, but 
all are now being converted to 16mm and new 
films are made inthe smaller size. Annual 
production schedule is 10-20 films. The 
library contains well over 3,000 reels. A 
bulletin, sent frequently to all schools, 
describes available films and provides a 
study guide. 


Schools own their own projectors, pay 
freight, insurance, and a rental fee of a-. 
bout one cent per three feet for 16mm. More 
than 1000 public schools are equipped with 
machines; some of them are collecting their 
own film libraries. SFI films are distrib— 
uted also to churches, labor groups, tem- 
perence organizations, educational insti- 
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tutions and other social groups. 


Purposely silent, the films cover a 
wide range of subjects, ranging all the way 
from living conditions tomilitary science. 
Included is a three-part serial, made from 
one of Selma Lagerl&f's books, in the form 
of a tour of Sweden. 


Scandanavian films are distributed in 
the United States by the Scandinavian Talk- 
ing Pictures, Incorporated (220 W. 42nd 
Street, New York City). Efforts there are 
expended chiefly in getting films to Amer- 
icans of Scandanavian descent. 


Swiss 


Six new Swiss films are to be distrib- 
uted in North and South America by the In- 
ternational Film Bureau, Inc., of Chicago 
(59 East Van Buren Street). Among the titles 
in the series are Line to Tschterva Hut pro- 
duced by John Grierson, directed by A. Ca~ 
valcanti for the G.P.O. film unit in con- 
junction with Pro Telephon, Zurich; Valleys 
of Romance, a story of the people who live 
along the tributaries of the Rhine from its 
source in Switzerland to Lake Constance; 
Castles in Switzerland, a documentary re- 
lating the historical structure and origin 
of castles found in Switzerland; Conge A 
L'Ecole D'Arosa, aski film starring thirty 
or more boys from ten to fifteen years of 
age. They will be released in 16mm on a 
rental and sale basis. If interest in the 
films in 35mm develops, they will later be 
released theatrically. The International 
Film Bureau is a non-profit corporation, 
originally set up to distribute non-theat— 
rical foreign films to American high schools 
and colleges as aids in teaching foreign 
languages. Out ofthat grew a distribution 
service to art theatres in various parts 
of the country. 


University of Chicago 


Again this summer a series of foreign 
and documentary films will be shown at In- 
ternational House, University of Chicago. 
The most popular titles inthe series, held 
quarterly since 1932, have included Mayer- 


Ling, Grand Illusion, Carnival in Flanders, 
and Emil Und Die Detektive, according to 
Wesley Greene. All of these are scheduleq 
for additional showings this summer. Sun. 
mer audiences are composed mostly of winter 
residents of smaller American communities, 
and the series is designed not only to en- 
tertain them but also to give them the op. 
portunity of looking over available mate- 
rials to present in their own institutions 
the following year. Last summer a free 
series of documentary films accompanied the 
regular program. Booking agent is the Col- 
lege FilmCenter (59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago), a non-profit distributing group 
which last year served several hundred in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 


Goodhousekeeping Selections 


Recent selections of Goodhousekeep- 
ing's filmjury were The Philippines - 1898- 
1946 (March of Time); Air Army (RKO-Pathe 
Reelism); and Youth of a Nation (production 
of the visual education department of the 
University of Minnesota. ) 


Chamber of Commerce 


The U. S. Chamber of Commerce has con- 
pleted a film in sound which portrays "the 
development of the private enterprise sys- 
tem." Narration is by Merle Thorp with an 
introduction by Chamber president Carey. 
The film is available for 16mm projection. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 


A new feature in Public Affairs Pan- 
phlets is the inclusion of selected lists 
of motion pictures and radio programs, with 
the lists of books and pamphlets for fur- 
ther reading. 
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